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A NEW MOVEMENT FOR INTEGRAL EDUCATION. 


SEVERAL years since, a lady physician of Boston, whose hu- 
mane heart, as well as her profession, brought her into close 
relations with the lower stratum of society, undertook the 
work of rousing the self-respect of women and young girls, 
who live by preying on society, by beggary, and worse means. 
She did it in the spirit in which Christ approaches the weak 
and tempted — by awakening hope, and educating power; 
and the means she used was that by which the first curse was 
lifted from the primeval sinners — voluntary work / 

A three years’ experiment of an Industrial School, taught 
by genial sympathizers, of which she was the chief (who bore 
all the expense of the experiment, not less than a thousand 
dollars of hard cash), convinced all who knew the details of 
her plan, and the results, that the medicine for the sickness 
of society is Industrial Education. 

In 1872, she read a memorial upon the subject before the 
Massachusetts legislature, which was printed by a merchant 
on India Street, and distributed widely; and before the leg- 
islature rose, it passed a law that the common school money 
might be used to introduce industrial arts into the common 
school curriculum. 

On May 21, 1874, a few of our best citizens had a meeting 
to devise methods of putting this law into execution. The 
evening was very rainy, and the company that assembled 
was small; but the Hon. Josiah Quincy presided, and Dr. 
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Bartol, the Rev. Mr. Alger, Dr. E. H. Clarke, and Mr. John 
Orvis, spoke, severally setting forth that industrial was an 
indispensable part of an integral, liberal education. Dr. Bar- 
tol showed its bearings upon the generous development of 
the individual; Mr. Alger, upon the full development of the 
republic; Mr. Orvis, upon the moral harmony and peace of 
society ; Dr. E. H. Clarke, upon the physical perfection of the 
individual; Rev. Julius Ferrette, upon the continued exis- 
tence and adequate generation of the race. 

The audience, “fit though few,” expressed earnest interest 
in all these remarkable discourses, and, at the end of the 
meeting, nominated and elected five persons as the nucleus 
of a society pledged to keep the subject before the people, 
till the Jaw above mentioned-should be made effective. The 
editor of the MessENGER was made one of the three direc- 
tors, and accepted, because every word that was said verified 
the doctrine and method of development proposed by Froe- 
bel to begin in the Kindergarten. 

On applying to each of the speakers for their own reports 
of their remarks, only Dr. Clarke and Bishop Ferrette found 
time and opportunity to comply with the request, with any 
fullness. The others will doubtless repeat the same excellent 
substance, in other meetings to be called this fall. We copy 
from the Unitarian Review, of September, these two, which 
bear so vitally upon the bodily health and existence, as well 
as the life of the mind. They are in fine harmony with the 
chapters translated from the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow on 
“ Labor, and the preparation for it made in Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten.” We beg our subscribers to take some pains to spread 
among their fellow-citizens the articles in our August, Septem- 
ber, and October numbers, on intelligent and creative labor, 
as a part and means and end of education. On it depends 
not only the salvation but the glory of America. 

Dr. Clarke said : 

“That to speak on this subject was very apt to incur the 
charge of materialism; but that as mind is only manifested 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
through matter, the Divine Mind through the universe about 
us, and the human mind through and by a human body, it is 
not materialism to say that the manifestation of spiritual and 
intellectual power in men and women will depend upon the 
perfection with which their whole organization is developed, 
and that to have education, industrial as well as intellectual, 
is indispensable to a fair development of the body, of which 
the brain is the central or controlling organ. The brain guides 
and governs and co-ordinates all the rest of the organism. 

-But the brain cannot grow by itself alone. Its best devel- 
opment is only possible in connection and harmony with the 
development of all the other organs. An overworked or ill- 
used stomach disturbs and dwarfs the brain as much as dis- 
turbance.and overwork of the brain deranges the stomach. 
And of all the organs it can be said that they influence the 
brain as much as the brain influences them. Industrial schools, 
therefore, mean a great deal more than industry. They mean 
education of the brain quite as much as schools devoted only 
to teaching by books mean education of the brain. This is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that the majority of the 
world are right-handed. They are so because the left side of 
the brain is more developed than the right side, and the nerves 
which guide and govern the right hand cross from the left side 
of the brain to the right side; and,on the other hand, by the 

training and exercise of the hands, the brain in its turn is 


. trained and exercised and developed. How this use of the 


right hand began in the first place it may not be easy to say, 
but doubtless now, with its accompaniment and cause (a 
larger left lobe to the brain), it is transmitted by hereditary 
descent. It is a fact that the majority of children use the 
right hand without being taught. The exceptions prove the 
rule. In the few instances in which children use the left hand 
most readily the right side of the brain, which governs it, is 
the largest. Hence one of the most eminent of living phy- 
siologists has strenuously advocated the systematic training 
of the left hand in children, as a means of developing the 
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right side of the brain, and adding to the intellectual power 
of the human race. But the hand is not the only organ of 
the body which affects the brain. The exercise of all the or- 
gans does so. At the same time it should be remembered 
that the excessive use of any organ will develop it to the 
injury of the rest of the body. Force may be abnormally 
diverted from the brain to the hand, or to some other bodily 
organ, and the brain will suffer, or the reverse may take place. 
Labor of the body, without the mind of the worker directs 
the labor, will not develop the brain, but make a man a me- . 
chanical drudge. Our common schools, therefore, should all 
involve the processes of our institutes of technology, in which 
the eye, the ear, the hand, and the feet should be trained 
equally with the brain proper, not only for the purpose of 
educating them, but for the purpose of developing the brain 
through them. Books alone only do half-work in education.” 

This is but an outline of an able and comprehensive speech. 
Dr. Clarke illustrated his meaning by saying that a man of 
fifty years of age, without any education by books, beyond 
the newspapers, but skilled in manufacturing, agricultural, or 
other bodily labor would, in his opinion, be more generally 
intelligent, have more intuition and judgment, and his opin- 
ion on any subject be of more worth than that of another 
man, who had spent all his life in literary and scientific study, 
— but without any exercise of the executive ability in life. 
Men very learned in books are notorious for being personally 
helpless, absent-minded, and inefficient in affairs. Their 
overwrought brains are morbid and unserviceable except in 
particulars, and even in what they could do best they could 
not do it so well as if there were a more balanced develop- 
ment of all that constitutes manliness. 

Rev. Julius Ferrette said: 

“That the other speakers had shown that manual labor, far 
from being degrading, is essential to the perfection of even 
the highest mind. But is there not a thing more primarily 
essential than even perfection,— namely, existence? When 
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geet an individual, a family, a civilization, pass away from the 
of world, their perfection, however great it may have been, 
ai passes away with them. We cannot value too highly that 
ed perfection which, in the individual or in society, results from 
ihe literary, scientific, and artistic training, and from the enjoy- 
lly ment of the social and material comforts of civilized life. 
ily But whether we look to the history of the civilizations which 
_ preceded ours, or to the statistics of our present one, we find 
ot in facts the expression of the same law, namely; that educa- 
_— tion, refinement, civilization, the things which chiefly make 
all life worth having, instead of leading to life, lead to death, to 
ich ' the extinction of the individual, of the family, of the nation 
red possessed of them. Now, as in old time, in this country as 
of in the old world, though to a less extent, the upper, that is, 
nt the educated and refined classes die out. The more educated 
e and refined a man or woman is, the less likely it is that they 
ch. will transmit to a posterity their education and refinement 
1 of and their keener sense of moral principle. The upper classes 
ond die out, and the vacancies have to be filled up by the rising of 
h OF the lower classes, relative barbarians, who, in rising, bring up 
ally with them into the higher spheres of society, into the lawyer’s 
nal office or into the senate chamber, their lower standard of 
ther morals, their bad grammar and their spittoons. They, it is 
dy. ’ true, or their children, will in their turn be fitted by educa-_ 
life. tion for the higher sphere of life that they have now reached, 
ally but fitted for it only to die-of it in their turn, and leave their 
heir place to another contingent raised from the lower classes. 
nos So that all our efforts to raise the social level by education, 
ould instead of securing permanent results, are like so much water 
lop- thrown into that fabled bottomless barrel, it is always to.re- 
commence. It is under the operation of this law that the 
civilizations which have preceded ours have died; and ours 
r far will die under it also, and the present noble population of this 
— country yield its place to immigration, not all of the same 
arily high type, unless we who have solved many problems left to 
Then us by former ages can solve this also. To find the remedy 
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of an evil we must study its causes. This dying away of the 
upper classes may be referred to two principal causes — an 
economical and a physiological one. ; 

“To speak of the economical cause first: A higher educa- 
tion, such as a literary, artistic, or professional one, either fits 
its possessor for no kind of remunerative labor, or for those 
kinds of labor which are deemed gentlest and easiest, and 
therefore most desirable. Hence it is in the nature of things 
that professions and lighter branches of even manual labor 
should be overcrowded, and that many of those who have 
been taught no other means of support should be kept a part 
of their time out of employment, and in mental and material 
difficulties which make it impracticable for them to marry 
and have large families. The rich, as a rule, wish to see 
their children as rich as themselves, and when their few chil- 
dren happen to die, or not to be born, which is frequently 
the case in one generation or another, a rich family dies out. 

“ But beside this economical cause there is a physiological 
one. It has been shown how bodily development is indispen- 
sable to intellectual and moral development, and no doubt 
intellectual development is in its turn necessary to the proper 
rythmical action and growth of the body. An undue pre- 
ponderance of intellectual over bodily exercise, much more 
the complete exclusion of the latter, tends in two or three 
generations to produce a feeble race, unfit to reproduce itself. 
What a family which for two or-three generations has pro- 
duced only professors and physicians and lawyers and politi- 
cians, or else idle rich, would then require, in order to escape 
extinction, would be to return for an equal number of gener- 
ations, at least, to the sphere of manual labor — to take in 
labor a good tonic bath that would reinvigorate it. 

“In a well-constituted aquarium the decay, or rather the 
produce, for there is no decay in nature, of vegetation goes to 
the support of animal life; and likewise the elements set free 
by fishes and mollusks go to the support of aquatic and other 
plants. A well-constructed aquarium would be the realiza- 
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tion of perpetual motion in life; one kind of life in it would 
support another indefinitely. But a tree planted in a flower- 
pot and left there to itself must die in a given time, for the 
flower-pot principle is one of self-exhaustion. In a society 
constituted according to the aquarium principle there would 
be a constant interchange of beneficial contributions between 
the classes devoted to manual and those devoted to intellec- 
tual labor. Instead of manual laborers rising to the upper 
spheres only to die, they would stay there only long enough 
to acquire individual and hereditary refinement, and, coming 
down with it again to the spheres of labor, ennoble labor. In 
fact it would be no more deemed a coming down at all, but 
a mere change of occupation, and thus should be removed 
all occasion for that class feeling of envy on one part and of 
haughtiness on the other which little befits a republic. 

“ As an adopted citizen,” said Mr. Ferrette, “it would be 
both ungraceful and ungrateful for me to speak of this coun- 
try in a blaming spirit. It is because the first American 
colonists came chiefly from educated classes, and on their 
arrival here were by necessity thrown upon manual labor, 
that they forever imparted to labor in America that nobility, 
and to the American laborer that superior type, with which 
Europe has nothing to compare. Still the problem is-not 
solved here, as long as here though to a less degree than in 
Europe, the higher education is, the more surely it leads to 
elimination. The problem will be solved here, when the State 
secures that, whatever education a man receives, that educa- 
tion will before all things make him a complete man, his 
mental and physical powers being equally developed, and 
also enable him to make a living under any circumstances, 
and thereby support a family through which the type of civ- 
ilization which he has received may be perpetuated. The 
only kinds of labor which are sure under any circumstances 
always to yield a support are the various kinds of manual 
labor, especially the simpler ones, such as that of farming. 
Such kinds of labor are what we call industries. A poor 
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man who has no industry whereby he can make a living, un- 
der any circumstances, is a pauper. A rich man who has no 
such industry to fall back upon, if he loses his wealth, is an 
aristocrat by accident, but personally a pauper. A republic 
wants no paupers and no aristocrats. But experience shows 
that men are disinclined to manual labor, and despise it often 
more than crime, unless trained to it in youth. Industrial 
education secured to the whole youthful population is, there- 
fore, an absolute requirement in this country. It will com- 
plete its institutions, and make this republic what a perfect 
society should be: a complete cosmos, solving its own prob- 
lems, providing by the circulation of its elements for the 
support of all its parts, and, like an aquarium, or like the 
universe, theoretically at least, incapable of loss of power or 
of decay.” 


EDUCATION BY LABOR. * 
CHAPTER I. 
[Continued from September number.] 

In order that this legitimate method shall be really suc- 
cessful, it must proceed in the same conformity with law and 
according to the same rules as nature itself. Froebel could 
not but perceive the laws according to which the human soul 
proceeds, in order to apply the same laws to the physical 
activity of the child. To securely establish the yet insuffi- 
ciently known psychology of the child, he was obliged to 
ground these upon the childish play for giving educational 
support; upon the science of the natural process of the child’s 
soul. 

And that he did this, constitutes the importance of his 
invention (Zrfindung). He used for this purpose every 
thing that Pestalozzi had found beforehand, and broke ground 
still farther in this direction. 





* Copyright secured according to law. 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER, 9 





Like the progressive steps of development in the organ- 
isms of nature, are the corresponding steps in the development 
of the child’s soul. The senses which exist at first, only as 
a general feeling, as one, gradually wake up, one after another, 
and demand gratification (specifically). Before the childish 
eye perceives colors, it has perceived form ;* it has recognized 
the size of things before it has conceived the relations of 
number; and so on. Froebel’s method of play takes this 
into account in the choice and succession of its objects. Ac- 
cording to it, the simple, the simplest, things always pre- 
cede the compound objects. For example, with the round 
form (the ball, the original cell) begins a series of playthings 
for the child, of useful regular or normal forms, which proceed 
logically (folgeriehtig ) from the simplest to many-sided bodies 
arising from subdivisions of the material. Divided bodies lead 
to comparison of surfaces and their forms. Plane surfaces 
are cut into strips to embody the dine; little round bodies 
(peas) embody the point. Thus a passage is made from the 
solid to the point, giving appreciation of the relations of form 
and size, and preparing for the perception of mathematical 
abstractions, through impressions — nothing further. Pesta- 
lozzi also had expressed the need of getting designedly 
arranged impressions for the child, because every conception 
—all thinking— comes from representations taken by im- 
pression on the senses from the surroundings of the child. 
The Kindergarten offers for physical and mental development: 

1. A series of gymnastic plays, called “movement plays,” 
which exercise the limbs and muscles as symmetrically as 
possible. The greater number of these plays are representa- 
tions from the life of nature, professional life, &c., and are 
accompanied by singing, making the first musical exercise. 

2. Garden culture, giving the first direction to the care of 
plants in the children’s own garden-beds, which serves like- 
wise for bodily strengthening, and for what is so important 
to child-life, the contemplation of nature and its products. 





* We doubt this.—TZranslator, 
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8. Manifestations in the form of plays, which lead the 
imagination of the child to the life of reality (realization), 
simultaneously with acquisition of skill through the strength- 
ening and flexibility of the fingers, and overcoming bodily 
heaviness and indolence. 

4. Occupations with different materials, teaching the 
child how to handle each material and to know its peculiari- 
ties, through a regular succession, from the ruder to ever finer 
kinds of material. (Elements of knowledge and command 
of material.) 

5. A series of little works executed in play by which chil- 
dren are prepared for the technicalities of the usual handicrafts 
and arts. The greater number of these may be reduced to 
conditions in conformity with each other, by the building, 
folding, pricking, stick-laying, the drawing, pea-work and 
modelling in clay, all of which Froebel suggests, in order to 
prepare manifold power of technical execution. 

_ 6. Religious Songs, which are sung at the beginning and 
closing of the exercises, short prayers (thanksgivings) ar- 
ranged to tunes, for which children’s dispositions are prepared 
by pointing to the facts of God’s goodness and wisdom, pa- 


tent in nature and human life, that serve to awaken religious - 


sentiment; also observations of nature and little stories. 
(Religious Education is, as with every proper educator, the 
chief object and aim of Froebel’s method, and needs a special 
treatise to be given elsewhere.) 

7. Linear drawing in the net, by which is added to the 
above exercises in work, a method of advancing every child 
who frequents the Kindergarten up to his seventh year, to 
the point of drawing straight lines and curves correctly, and 
combining them in newly-invented forms by following the 
simple law of symmetrical correspondence. This drawing, 
together with modelling and other occupations, serves to make 
intelligible the relations of size and number and the elements 
of mathematics, but only as a series of simple experiences 
and sensuous perceptions, not as conceptions of the mind, and 
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without any formula; for instance, by laying fifty inch squares, 
children can demonstrate Pythagoras’s problem of the equality 
of the square of the hypothenuse to the sum of the squares ~ 
of the katets, one katet being three inches, the other nine- 
(Elements of knowledge and original thinking.) 

It may arouse opposition that Froebel’s method gives phy- 
sical symbols for mathematical relations and conceptions; 
but does not every teacher of mathematics do the same 
thing, when, for the easier comprehension of his scholars, he 
draws mathematical figures upon the blackboard? The sci- 
ence of mathematics rests partly upon experiment, as every 
other science does. There could be no question of the ab- 
straction of the relations of size and numbers, if these rela- 
tions could not be perceived in bodies. If it is true, that 
there is nothing in the mind (that is, nothing waked up) 
which is not first in the sense, then must forms be given to 
the child, to prepare for mathematical conceptions. This 
cannot be done better than by Froebel’s method, viz., to let 
the child make combinations while playing with different 
normal forms, through which mathematical relations manifest 
themselves. Nothing of the conceptions themselves will be 
given thus; (that would be impossible at that early age) but 
only perceptions upon which later mathematical instruction 
can be based. Distinguished mathematicians (for example, 
B. Buckey de Cubiére, in Paris,) have recognized the great 
importance of Froebel’s procedure in this relation. 

As these exercises of Froebel’s consist in representations 
of forms and figures, they are plastic, and develop the mind 
for forms, for symmetry, and for harmony. The combination 
of forms, colors, &c., exercise the faculty of combining and 
the taste; and with this last, the sense of the beautiful and 
the creative imagination are continually active. The artistic, 
the esthetic, the ideal in general, is aroused, not in a contem- 
plative manner, but quite practically ; the child himself execu- 
ting and forming freely. (Elements of the Practise of Fine 
Arts.) , 
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It is surely of the greatest importance for the laborer, that 
the kingdom of the beautiful be unlocked for him in child- 
hood, and that those chords of his soul resound, which but 
too easily grow dumb, through the cares of material life, and 
the din of the workshop, when education has not paved the 
way for a certain artistic culture. 

If labor is to do more than the earning of one’s bread, it 
must satisfy the esthetic mind, or be done as the fulfilment 
of duty to the common weal ; it must reach beyond the merely 
selfish circle of its own material welfare. The children of the 
working classes seldom learn this at ‘their homes. “You 
must work to earn your bread” is what they hear, what they 
grow up with, and, for the majority, the only spur that urges 
them to work! 

By working in common in the Kindergarten, and by regu- 
lated work in common, an egotistical action, working for 
one’s self, is not meant. At first the work is for the pleasure 
of it, that, indeed, makes it play; but what is produced by 


this work is for the enjoyment of others, of comrades, of par- 


ents, or for the good of the institution, perhaps to increase 
the collection of its beautiful works, or in order that some of 
the little productions, like mats, straw-braiding, paper and 
paste-board work, may be sold to support it. Childhood is 
never to earn for itself,-in order that it may keep aloof from 
lust of gain, that frightful moral malady of our time! (Ele- 
ments of work for moral improvement.) 

The great mass of the children of the lowest class of peo- 
ple, to whom no family love, no domestic life, and especially 
no loving companionship is allotted — such a companionship 
as the Kindergarten offers, is the greatest blessing for their 
whole existence. They learn, in this little community, in 
which each takes his own place, and where all have their 
rights and fulfil their duties, how to love; how to devote 
themselves to something larger and higher than the individual; 
how to prepare themselves for law-abiding and duty-doing 
citizens, on however low a step of the social ladder they may 
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stand. Only when the sense of belonging together is awak- 
ened early, can national spirit develop itself in the younger 
generation, always ready to make sacrifices for the country. 

It may always be seen, on occasions when people assemble 
in multitude, * that companionship exalts to inspiration. The 
joyfulness of self-sacrifice exalts to inspiration those who, as 
mere individuals, act selfishly and feel narrow-hearted. Com- 
panionship awakens the instinct of the ideal, and elevates 
each one to the feeling of fellowship. 

Much is yet wanting before our childhood and youth shall 
be offered the full opportunity to practice these virtues of 
companionship; to learn to fulfil the duties of citizenship. 
But it needs a beginning in order to add a farther unfolding 
in the later stages of life. To expect to awaken love of 
country in youth, when childhood is passed in egotistical 
isolation, perhaps under the influence of parents who, anima- 
ted by a vulgar avarice, have taught their children to look 
upon the over-reaching of a neighbor as an allowable thing, 
is an empty delusion! The proverb, “He sucked it in with 
his mother’s milk,” which indicates the ineffaceableness of 
first impressions, is here verified. Public spirit arises only 
out of early participation in the common weal. It is sadly 
wanting now to our childhood, in all classes of society, f but 
the little children of the poor, outside of the Kindergarten, 

’ have only the companionship of the streets, which is always 
more or less immoral. 

What the tilt-yards are, or will become, for riper youth, as 
wrestling grounds, is-necessary for early childhood; not only 
necessary as places of exercise for the strengthening of the 
limbs, but as an arena for the wrestling of the mind, that is 
for the application of the spiritual powers, and for work as a 
means of culture. 








* This is true even in America, where all men are politically recognized as equal 
children of God.— Translator. 
t This was written in Germany, in 1858. 
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Because Froebel’s method combines bodily and intellectual 
labor, working and learning, in the play of the child, it yields 
the only mode of life fitted for this age; not merely for learn- 
ing’s sake, nor merely for work’s sake, but for the free and 
glad exercise of all the powers and talents of the human being. 

In after years, by gradual transitions, working and learning 
separate themselves from play, till they become independent, 
each one for itself’; and then play will claim its special hours 
for recreation. 

A real fusion of learning, working, and playing, is only 
possible, when the objects which serve the child in its play, 
are not ready made, but invite independent mental and bodily 
action upon them. Had mankind found every thing in the 
world ready made; had all objects for the gratification of 
material and spiritual wants, been already in existence, there 
would have been no question of the development and culture 
of the human race. The necessary care of the products of 
nature, the working up, transformation, and combination of 
them, first awakened, and then cultivated, the impulses of hu- 
man activity. 

So, ready made playthings hinder childish activity, and 
train to laziness and thoughtlessness; and hence are much 
more injurious than can be expressed. The impulse to activ- 


ity then turns to destruction of the ready made things, and 


becomes at last a real spirit of destructiveness. 
Also, merely mechanical work of the children, that which 
is done without exciting the imaginative faculties, is likewise 
injurious, because thereby the intellect becomes inactive. 
Froebel’s method aims to give nothing but the material of 
play — nothing ready made. The transforming of this ma- 
terial wherein play and work consist, is done according to 
law, in a free, inventive, productive manner. The mind of 
the adult which has come to consciousness of law through 
experience, here comes in to the aid of the unconscious and 
blindly-groping activity of the child, in order to save him 
from wasting himself in errors, and give right direction to the 
original strivings for culture. [ Zo be continued.] 
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MUSIC IN KINDERGARTENS. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Charles Richter, of 
St. Louis, who earnestly desires us to publish it, as answer to 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s last article on the “Songs of Froebel.” - 

He says of her remark, “Let us not try to improve Froe- 
bel’s Songs,” “I am astonished to hear such words in the 
nineteenth century from such adistinguished and accomplished 
lady as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. I think our motto must be, ‘im- 
prove wherever you can.’ Even birds’ songs are improved, 
for they are taught by means of little organs; and if we had 
never made any improvement in our songs, we should sing 
like the Indians, which we call yelling. Froebel took tem- 

orary popular melodies, because he was not a composer; and 

ecause he expected some more competent person to take his 
hint. I speak as a practical singing teacher and musician.” 

To Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s remark that “ Froebel’s established 
Kindergarten songs are known now throughout the world,” 
he replies, “Even if they were known all over the world, 
children have to learn them. But they will learn simple mel- 
odies, in which the notes mostly lie in the chord, or form a 
scale, much easier than some of those popular or operatic 
songs, or such as have not been composed by competent and 
practical persons. The trouble will fall on teachers who are 
not able to read notes, not on the children. I take, for instance, 
the‘ Pendulum. How hard it must be to keep time to those 
triplets; and how unlike is that movement to the moving of 
a pendulum! 

“TI do not compare my experience of Kindergartens to that 
of so experienced a teacher as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, but I take 
the liberty to assure you that my ‘ Kindergarten Songs’ have 
been played by the children at the Mary Institute, in St. 
Louis, under the direction of Miss Henrietta Noa, with great 
success; and J am convinced that they could be used by 
children two years old with the same success; for some of 
them are for very small children. I speak as a practical mu- 
sician and teacher; and I believe if Mrs. Kraus-Boelte would 
examine my songs carefully, she would change her opinion.” 


At all events, the little book of Mr. Richter’s Songs, is a 
great resource for the many primary schools that like to ame- 
liorate their routine with Frvebel’s movement plays. It ma 
be had at N.C. Peabody’s Homeopathic,Pharmacy, 56 Beac 
Street, Boston, and at J. L. Peters’s, Broadway, N. Y. 
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REPORT UPON THE SUBJECT OF KINDERGARTENS. 


(By Herr Heinricks Axends, printed in the “Staats Zeitung” of New York.] 
(Weekly issue of July 13.) - 


Tuis is a masterly exposition of the claims of Froebel’s 
Kindergarten, and should be translated into English and 
thrown broadcast over our country. We wish our little 
monthly had room for it, but it should be put into the 
Weekly Tribune, or some other paper of widest circula- 
tion. It contains the most appreciative and at the same 
time discriminating notice of Pestalozzi given any where, 
and it gives an account and analysis of Socrates and Plato’s 
views of education, showing them to have been of the same 
spirit, and aiming at the same effect as those of Froebel, 
who, as it were, rediscovered them in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The writer copies a record made of fifty-two years of offi- 
cial superintendence of the schools of one small German 
city, which may teach conservatives that all that is old is 
not wise and good. 

There were recorded: 

911,527 floggings (800,000 for errors in latin.) 

124,010 lashings of the rod (76,000 for missing in recitations 
from the Bible and Psalter.) 

20,989 blows with the ruler or fist. 

136,715 hand blows. 

10,235 boxings of the ears. 

7,905 pullings of the ears. 

1,115,800 head crackings. 

22,763 strokes for missing in catechism, grammar. 

777 boys had knelt upon peas, 613 upon a triangular block, 
and 1,707 had been made to hold the rod over their heads. 

In comparing this record with the views expressed (and 
undoubtedly for the time acted upon in Greece, twenty- 
three centuries before), we shall see that human progress is 
not a river shooting straight down the ages, but a very wind- 
ing one, and often doubling back for years. The truth is 
eternally present, and bubbles up from the depth underlying 
and close at hand, and now is the ‘day of salvation’ always 
at hand, if men will but open their eyes and see, and do ac- 
cordingly. “Ye will not come unto me that ye may have 
life,” is forever the cry of the Educating Saviour of men, 
who can make for us also @ thousand years as one day / 
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A story is told of an Eastern king, who, on a certain day 
was giving audience to several ambassadors from distant 
countries, when he saw a black man come in, leading a large 
and powerful lion by a slender chain. He approached the 
king, and told him he had brought him a present, which he 
hoped he would receive. 

The king was very much pleased, and when he saw that a 
beast, commonly so savage and dangerous, was as gentle as 
a lamb, and did not offer to hurt any one, or even to escape, 
he inquired of the African how he had tamed him; and was 
told, that he had taken him when very small, always treated 
him with kindness, and fed him out of his own hand. 

The king, it is said, was more thoughtful and wise than 
most people are, and also a better friend of the young. He 
turned to some of his officers who were sitting by, and said: 

“That is the way to train up children. Begin their edu- 
cation while they are very small; treat them so they will 
love you, have them constantly under your care, and give to 
them yourself what you wish them to have.” 

How many men and women might have learned to govern 
their bad passions while they were children, if they had been 
treated in this manner! Careful education, as the African 
found, will change the character of a lion; and many other 
such animals have been made almost as tame as that which 
he led to the eastern king. Parents and older brothers and 
sisters should recollect, when they have the care of a pas- 
sionate or vicious child, that if they pursue the right course, 
they may hope to correct his faults, and make him a happy 
and useful man. 


Kindergarten Hutelligence. 


WE were obliged to omit the “Intelligence” from the 
September number, because of our absence at the National 
Convention at Detroit, Michigan, the first week in August, 
and at Shippensburg, Pa., the week after. 

We regretted it the less, because it enabled us to give a 
larger portion of the Baroness Marenholtz’s “Education by 
Labor, on Froebel’s Principle.” The new interest that is 
taken in industrial and art education, is creating a demand 
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for this volume, which, we think, a shrewd publisher should 
presently meet. But until then, we shall go on giving it 
piece meal, for nothing better has been said. 

There was no time given, nor person asked to speak of 
Kindergarten, at the National Convention. But Mr. Ogden, 
of the normal school of Worthington, whose able wife keeps 
the training school at Columbus, which is advertised on our 
covers, spoke of its importance in his discourse before the nor- 
mal department; and the editor of the MessENGER joined in 
the few remarks on it that followed; and she also said a few 
words about it, after Mrs. C. A. Martin had read her very 
important paper on “ What should be Taught in our Element- 
ary Schools?” than which, nothing said at the Convention 
was of more practical value. By implication, unconsciously 
on her own part, she demonstrated the need of Kindergartens, 
whose preliminary discipline does so much to save time in 
the schools of instruction, by preparing children to enter 
them at seven years old, so ready and able to drink in knowl- 
edge that they learn to read and spell perfectly in a time so 
short, that it is incredible to those who have not witnessed 
it, and in a manner so pleasant that books, never having 
been to them distressing annoyances nor counters, become 
at once living persons, as it were, of the most attractive 
character. This is true, even when reading is taught in the 
common way; and eminently so, if taught according to the 
plan suggested in the chapter on Reading in my ‘ Kindergar- 
ten Guide, which is published by Schermerhorn, of New 
York. 

We are glad to see that Mrs..Martin’s admirable paper is 
published in the Massachusetts Teacher, and also reprinted in 
a pamphlet. It ought to be in the hands of every school 
committee-man in the country ; and of every primary teacher. 
Dr. Andrew Peabody, professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge University, was one of the audience, and after it was 
read, he expressed with great earnestness, his admiration and 
‘unity with it’ (as the Quakers say). Nor should he be con- 
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tent, he said, with merely speaking of it there, but being himself 
on the School Committee of Cambridge, he should return * 
home and work immediately for the radical reforms Mrs. 
Martin had shown to be sonecessary, since so immense a major- 
ity of our school children terminate their school education at 
fourteen years of age. 

The great point she made was, that a third of the school- 
time should be devoted to biography, history, and standard 
works of literary art, as she showed could be done, if “the 
three R’s” were taught rationally. 

Froebel’s disciples also show that these could always be 
taught, both rationally and quickly, if children came to school 
with the integral development of the Kindergarten: More- 
over, it can be shown, that to make all handiwork artistic, as 
Kindergarten finds it natural to do, will make handicrafts and 
other practical work of common life, conspire with literature, 
to begin a really generous culture in the children who have 
to leave school at fourteen years of age. 

We have, however, some exceptions to take to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s paper, though mainly we admire and sympathize with it 
in its criticism on the common teaching, as well as in its gen- 
eral suggestions of improvement. We demur to what she 
says about ciphering, and her not discriminating the com- 
mon abuse of Colburn’s method, from what it was as it came 
from Colburn himself, to whom to this day, as little justice has 
been done by those who have endeavored to improve upon 
him as to Froebel, by many who take his name in vain, to 
spread their own notions. I, myself, came into the profes- 
sion of teaching simultaneously with the publication of Col- 
burn’s “ First Lessons,” fifty years since; and had the privi- 
lege of his personal acquaintance. He had, to a certain 
extent, Froebel’s idea that the teacher should make every 
child a discoverer, having in his mind the thing signified 
before the sign; and that when he came to the point of using 
signs, operations should precede abstract rules. This first 
edition was accompanied by a little book ofmarks to be counted 
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by the child, and underlie, in his sensuous memory, the names 
of the numbers and figures. He deprecated any action of 
mere memory in arithmetical exercise. He was as clear as 
Froebel on the point, that perfect perception based on lively 
impressions of the senses make memory inevitable. He 
would have entirely agreed with Mrs. Martin, that real poetry, 
which Milton defines as “simple, sensuous, and sublime,” 
was the best thing for memoriter exercises; while arithmetic 
and geometry exercise the calculating powers. The arith- 
metic and geometry, concrete in the exercises with the blocks, 
planes, and sticks of the Froebel “ occupations,” would have 
exactly met his idea of the preliminary processes of mathe- 
’ matics. 

And we have seen his arithmetic used, according to his 
idea, in the advanced class of one Kindergarten, where, after 
the children had learned to read in less than six weeks (by 
my method), they were quite delighted to read aloud to each 
other, and answer on the spot the practical questions of 
Colburn’s arithmetic; all of which they did do, and after- 
wards began their ciphering with representing the operations 
with which they were familiar, by the signs of plus and 
minus, multiplication and division. After that, and for the 
manipulation of large sums, they could easily and profitably 
be introduced to the decimal notation, and the old fashioned 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, long and 
short. We ourselves learnt to ‘do these first,’ to be ‘ under- 
stood afterwards, as Mrs. Martin proposes; and we experi- 
enced the harm of it. But we used to say, when we came 
to teach Colburn’s arithmetic, under the personal inspiration 
of Colburn himself, that no study had such marked moral 
effect as his “mental exercises,” inducing taste for a certain 
integrity and general probity. 

Colburn believed that his principle of discovery might be 
applied to all other branches; but as he left the field of 
education for another important work, which absorbed him 
during his all-too-short earthly career, he could only set 
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others upon the elaboration of his principle in the other 
directions; one of whom, after much personal effort to apply 
it to geometry, grammar, morals, &c., has at last accepted, at 
the hands of Froebel, its application in every direction. Col- 
burn, Froebel, and Agassiz, coincided in one first principle of 
education. They all said, give to the child no arbitrary sign, 
neither vocal nor written, until he has the object, or the feel- 
ing, or the relation it stands for, in the mental experience. 
Awaken love and trust, by your genial dealings with the child, 
and then bring him forth “into the light of things,” and let 
“ Nature be his teacher.” God provides that grand normal 
schooi for his children — as Bacon proved.* 

At Shippensburg, principally through the influence of the 
Rev. Joseph Travelli, chaplain of the western penitentiary, 
Alleghany City, who is a most appreciative friend of Froe- 
bel’s Kindergarten, the depths of whose moral and religious 
power his heart divines, a half hour was appropriated for the 
editor of the MzssENGER to make a statement of its principles 
and their general bearings, which will be printed in the State 
Journal of Education, published at Lancaster, in October. 
And both at Detroit and Shippensburg, there was opportunity 
given and improved, for much ¢ete-a-tete conversation about 
Kindergarten, and the impression resulting was very encour- 
aging. There is evidently a strong feeling widely prevalent 
that there is something very important in this system, and also 
a salutary fear of children’s becoming the victims of an incom- 
petent person, whose main attraction to it is that it is going 
to pay in money. Perhaps the poverty in which it has had 
to begin will be of use in driving the mere money-makers 
from it. 

At Shippensburg, we were delighted, most of all, by a 
lecture on “The Importance of Literary Culture,” given by 
the principle of the State Normal School, of Millersville, Pa., 
J. Willis Westlake, A.M. It was the very counterpart of 
Mrs. Martin’s paper on “The Wants of our Elementary 





*See ‘“‘ Advancement of Learning, passim. 
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Schools,” which certainly never will be supplied until the 
education of normal schools includes literary culture. In 
examining candidates for kindergarten teachers, we have 
often been much disappointed in their graduates, in 
regard to their general culture. The normal schools oftener 
educate adequate professors of mathematics and other special 
branches of knowledge, than artists of life, social and religi- 
ous, as well as intellectual. But this breadth of education is 
the great desideratum in those who are to serve at the foun- 
tain head of integral education — the Kindergarten. 

We received from our visit to the two conventions, a satis- 
factory impression of the growing interest and understanding 
with respect to the reform of which the Kindergarten is the 
seed. We heard with surprise, that in the convention of the 
German-American teachers, which was held in Detroit, simul- 
taneously with that of the National Association, Dr. Douai 
said, “nothing yet had been accomplished in Boston.” He 
is not aware that Mrs. Kriege had given diplomas, since she 
began her training school in 1868, to thirty-three ladies, most 
of whom are at work; and that Miss Garland in the last two 
years had graduated twenty, all of whom are enthusiastically 
at work. 

The initéation of Kindergarten everywhere costs money; 
but once proved to the public to be the blessing which its 
friends claim that it is, public school money and charity 
educational funds will be appropriated to train teachers and 
found Kindergartens. 

The religious question, or rather the question of the Bible 
in schools, will not essay to divide the public money, in the 
case of public Kindergartens, since no books at all are used, 
and because there is no denominational difference possible to 
the religion of childhood, which must consist purely of love 
of man and trust in God. And for this reason, too, every 
church ought to give the rent of one of its rooms (it is com- 
mon now to have church parlors as well as vestries), to in- 
duce some one to risk opening a Kindergarten for the child- 
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ren of the neighborhood, without respect to the denomination 
of teacher or taught. Some churches have already done 
this, in a high sense of the use they ought to be to the com- 
munity in the midst of which they are. 

In St. Louis, the Kindergarten is being introduced into the 
public system in the right way, precisely because the first 
Kindergarten, and the training class which is founded upon 
it, was begun not by an official, but by an amateur. A young 
lady, gifted by nature and fortune, the daughter of a United 
States Senator, paid $300 to Miss Haines for the privilege 
of going into the Kindergarten, then kept by Miss Boelte, 
and receiving lessons from her on the theory and in the pro- 
cesses of Froebel. She was Miss Boelte’s sole pupil in 
training for the year 1873-4. In the fall of 1873, with the 
‘sympathy of the superintendent, W. T. Harris, she impro- 
vised a Kindergarten at the Normal School of Carondelet, 
St. Louis, and spared no expense, as well as gave herself, body 
and soul, to the work. Of course she had success, and has 
made it only a question of time to have the Kindergarten as 
the preliminary step of the public education of St. Louis, if 
not of the whole state of Missouri. This year she will keep 
up her Kindergarten, and have a class to train for kindergar- 
teners; for there can be no Kindergartens, any where, without 
these, however importunate may be the demand. 

We are glad to record such a noble work as this. But who- 
ever should see Miss Blow in communicativn with Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, would see that however generous and public-spirited 
a deed it was, to qualify herself as a kindergartener, it was no 
self-denial. Of the many gifted young women of fortune in 
America, who desire to cultivate themselves for an aim, I 
. cannot but hope that some may imitate Miss Blow’s example, 
and make themselves benefactors of their respective states. 
Great reforms must “make haste, slowly.” The greatest ob- 
stacle to the true growth of Kindergartens is premature 
attempts of immature kindergarteners. Yet the training 
schools, being as yet all unendowed, cannot offer gratuitous 
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instruction; and young persons admirably gifted, without 
certain prospects of immediately remunerative work, are often 





























prevented entering them by want of means. In some in- ( 
stances funds have been put in trust with the editor of the 
MEssENGER to enable such individuals to take the training. ¢ 
This is one way for friends of the cause to aid it. When 
the editor first conceived the idea of this propaganda, she 
had the prospect of a large fund for this purpose, and also to 
give the trained kindergarteners assistance to make experi- 
ments of Kindergartens in places where only a few persons 
are enlightened enough to give sufficiently generous pay, but 
where, if once fairly established, they would draw patronage T 
from parents who will be more than willing to pay, as soon to c: 
as they are sure of the value of the thing. I 
When an unexpected illness and death prevented us from expe 
realizing the promised funds, our hope was, that the training or a 
schools would be supported, at first, by just such persons as > most 
Miss Blow, who would pay for their own instruction so liber- all rr 
ally, that the teachers of the training schools could afford to ques 
take those of smaller means for less pay, provided they had me n 
superior gifts. press 
We are now quite well off for training schools. Miss Blow mom 
and Mrs. Ogden in the West; Miss Garland in Boston; Mrs. two) 
Kriege in New York, who has just returned from a refreshing and } 
vacation of two years in Europe, and is engaged by Miss be at 
Haines, to take the training class, while her daughter keeps year. 
the Kindergarten, of the Gramercy Park School. Th 
Finally, there is the training school of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, have 
who has the advantage of all the others in having been many With | 
years longer in the work, after three years of preliminary study an int 
with Mrs. Froebel. She has this year removed to No. 26 sent t 
East 50th Street (D’Aert’s Institute). my be 
We subjoin a letter Mrs. Kraus-Boelte has recently received subser 
from her venerable friend and instructor, Madame Froebel, occasi 
which is interesting for what it incidentally saysof Kindergar- | At. 


ten in Germany. [Postponed for want of room.— Pr.] p, Mey 





